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was the dominant position of the church establishment of the day. Exhibiting strong
affinities with Platonic idealism, it was elaborated by such scholars as St. Anselm, St.
Bernard of Clairvaux, and St. Guillaume de Champeaux. St. Anselm affirmed with St.
Augustine that all reasoning and discussion about religious affairs must be preceded by
faith in revealed truth. In order to arrive at valid knowledge we must first believe the
authoritative doctrines of the church stated as universal propositions; only the univer-
sal proposition is real.
A dissident position, known as nominalism, drew support from the scientific
outlook of Aristotle rather than from the idealism of Plato. The most real thing is the
individual object; the universal has no independent validity, it is simply a name or a
generalization applied for convenience to a category of individual things that are
discovered to have similar characteristics. To arrive at truth we must start with
individual objects, see how they operate, and then arrive inductively at generalizations
useful in classifying their characteristics. Thus the test for reality is not faith or
authority but the effort of human reason to find the reality of things.
The secular temper of nominalism was tugging at the leash of religious ortho-
doxy. In its reliance upon logic and dialectics as the supreme instrumentalities for
arriving at knowledge, nominalism elevated human reason above faith. The cause of
nominalism was aggressively promoted by Abelard in the twelfth century. More
important than his specific doctrine of universals (nominalist in a way) was his attitude
of questioning, criticism, and attack upon the conventional tenets of faith and
authority. Finding himself successful in confounding the realist doctrines of his
teacher, Guillaume de Champeaux, in the realm of dialectics and logic, Abelard turned
with gusto to apply the same critical approach to theological questions.
Whereas St. Anselm had said that we must believe in order to understand,
Abelard was saying that we must understand in order to believe. Abelard's book
entitled Sic et non (Yes and No) illustrated his critical method. He listed some 150
specific religious theses and then quoted authorities from the Scriptures and Fathers to
support both sides of the questions. In this way he argued that if the authorities
contradicted one another it was the business of the Christian scholar to arrive at the
truth by the use of human reason. His attitude of protest was probably more
significant than his thought or his systematic theology. In the twelfth century Abelard
was the greatest of the recalcitrants; he stimulated St. Thomas Aquinas to become the
greatest of the reconcilers in the thirteenth.
On top of Abelard's critical methods of logical analysis Aquinas also had to
reckon with the whole range of Aristotelian science, now translated directly from the
Greek through the help of Byzantine scholarship. This included Aristotle's scientific
works on biology, physics, astronomy, metaphysics, ethics, politics, and poetics. With
this enormous mass of "new" material to digest, absorb, and argue over, the dialectical
arguments became ever more complicated and abstruse. St. Thomas achieved recon-
ciliation by sharply distinguishing between natural philosophy and supernatural theol-
ogy. Philosophy deals with the individual phenomena of the natural world, where
things are created, change,and decay; it includes everything that is open to argument
or that can be demonstrated by human reason. Theology, on the other hand, deals
with revealed truth, which involves the supernatural world of changeless, uncreated,